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new record in prices and profits. 

It was during those bad 1960s, when 
Jokai’s shares were being quoted at 
about one-third of their face value, 
that an enterprising operator chose to 
acquire a controlling hold in the UK 
principal of the Indian company. And 
in course of time it became a part of 
the impressive outfit of Walter Dun- 
can Goodricke which came to require 
a very substantial holding in the tea 


industry in India and a few other 
countries. 
Before the deal with Frendial was 


struck, the position was that Lawrie 
Plantations Ltd had two subsidiaries 
— Jokai Tea Holdings, which held 74 
per cent of the shares of Jokai India, 
and Longbourne Holdings which own- 
ed shares in some tea companies in 
Bangladesh. So when JTHL was sold 
to Frendial lock, stock and barrel, it 
became a deal between two British 
companies in which neither Indian 
authorities nor Indian shareholders 
had really much to do. 

But whoever has now got into the 
saddle cannot expect an easy time. The 


new owners would like to make sure.. 


that they get a good return on the 
large amount they had put up for pur- 
chasing the JTHL. Jokai India has 
been declaring good dividends during 
the past few years, varying between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent. But if 
they have to be content only with 
dividend remittances, it would be a 
long long time before the consideration 
money will be recovered. 


Frendial is thus reportedly trying 
to become a selling agent of Jokai Tea 
in the UK. But a mere sanction by 
Jokai India would not do. The propo- 
sal has to be cleared by the Reserve 
' Bank of India and some other authori- 
ties, and the reports are that the In- 
dian authorities have become a little 
more wary of these moves, especially 
after all the hullabaloo that the Fren- 
dial deal has kicked off. 


Two Frendial nominees are now 
sitting on Jokai India’s board. Their 
presence should give the new owners 
considerable leverage in  policy-mak- 
ing but problems would arise if they 
go in for wider reconstruction of the 
board. Under the Companies Act, such 
an exercise could prove hazardous and 
no one would like to rush in where 
fools fear to tread. 

A report has it that some Indian 
parties, whose names are being men- 
tioned in connection with the Frendial 
deal, are now sounding a group which 
has come to hold about 15 per cent 
shares in Jokai India. The idea presum- 


ably is that if these shares are trans- 
ferred or if some sort of proxy ar- 
rangement is made, then a director 
representing the minority shareholders 
might be inducted into the board. 
All this will need a lot of finesse. 
But the point that emerges is that 
what has happened to Jokai can hap- 
pen to any other Indian company, be 
it in tea or in other industries, with 
the majortiy share held abroad. In tea 


DHARAVI 


Violence in a 
Amrita 


AS you enter Dharavi at the point 
across the railway tracks from Mahim 
station, you are in what can euphe- 
mistically be called the business dis- 
trict of this vast slum settlement, the 
present population of which is esti- 
mated at between 2.5 and 3 lakhs. A 
lot of the business consists of recycling 
various kinds of waste material from 
the rest of Bombay city. The most 
successful traders have built themselves 
a tower block of flats that stands just 
outside the slum. The scrap mer- 
chants are Hindus and Muslims from 
the north and Gujarat. They buy up 
used and damaged containers in plastic, 
wood or metal, on contract from large 
factories in the city. The containers 
are cleaned, repaired, painted and 
then resold to small workshops else- 
where. Waste cotton from the textile 
mills is also handled. 

One or two of the flats in the tower 
block belongs to an adi-dravida busi- 
nessman. He also owns and operates 
a large sorting yard in Dharavi. Here 


ragpickers (other adi-dravidas) bring — 


their sacks of pickings from the city’s 
garbage dumps and sort it all out into 
piles of scrap metal, paper, 
plastic or polythene sheeting, etc. 
This is the bottom end of the scrap 
business but even here competition is 
fierce. The adi-dravida ragpickers, re- 
ports say, are forced to bring their 
sacks to the adi-dravida businessman’s 
yard. If they fail to do so or are 
caught trying to get a better bargain 


elsewhere they are beaten up by the 


businessman’s hirelings. | 
Adi-dravidas came to Dharavi from 
Tamil Nadu some three generations ago 
when it was a swampy village on the 
outskirts of the city. They worked 
then in the tanneries. A scheduled 
caste school teacher from Dharavi ex- 
plained that the three major groups of 
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in particular, the biggest inducement 
for such overseas selling and buying 
lies in the fact that 74 per cent of the 
shares lie abroad. What really promp- 
ted the authors of FERA to allow 
such a concession to the non-resident 
owners of the tea industry is not 
known, but the time seems to be ap- 
proaching when the policy needs to be 
reviewed and overhauled. As it is, it 
does not seem to make much sense. 


Bombay Slum 


Abraham 


Harijans in Tamil Nadu in the order of 
precedence that tradition accords 
them are  chakkilayans, pallans and 
paraiyans also called adi-dravidas (the 
‘original dravidians’). According to a 
political worker there are now some 
50,000 adi-dravidas in Dharavi and ` 
they are among the poorest of the 
slum dwellers. _ 

The adi-dravidas and a backward 
class called the nadars who number 
several thousand less than the adi- 
dravidas in Dharavi come, almost all 
of them, from one district in Tamil 
Nadu, Tirunelveli. The nadars have 
come more recently and tend to have 
occupations and education levels some- 
what better than those of the adi- 
dravidas. 

No one could recall largescale caste- 
wise conflicts between adi-dravidas and 
nadars in Dharavi before. The clashes 
in mid-October this year may have 
been the first. The police, the adi- 
dravidas and the nadars all agree that 
the conflict had its origin in gang- 
fights between goondas on both sides 
who are hired by mafia-type business 
groups involved in illicit liquor. Gang 
fights went on for some ten or twelve 
days. The mafia toughs on both sides 
extended the quarrel to their caste 
fellows by appeals and threats. There 
came a point when nadars_ and adi- 
dravidas were afraid to go into each 
other’s territories for fear of being set 
upon and beaten. (There are areas 
around 90-Feet Road, Lakshmi Chawl 
and Kumbharwada in Dharavi that 
have sharply demarcated congregations 
of nadars and  adi-dravidas.) Most 
people in Dharavi knew for several 
days what was going on but the police 
were unable to put a stop to it. 
Eventually some residents asked Ahilya 
Rangnekar, CPI(M} member of the just- 
dissolved Lok Sabha, who had been 
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elected from this constituency in the 
1977 poll, to intervene and she in turn 
spoke to the Chief Minister. A peace 
committee was set up under the aegis 
of the police and consisting of leaders 
from the adi-dravidas and nadars as 
well as several politicians. 

But caste mobilisation continued 
and the police opened fire twice on 
one evening to prevent armed con- 
frontations. Both times they fired into 
a crowd of adi-dravidas. Several were 
injured and two men from one adi- 
dravida family died as a result of in- 
juries from the first firing. Several of 
those arrested that night, including 
those injured in the firings, were adi- 
dravidas. They were later released on 
bail of Rs 250 each. 

According to the adi-dravidas who 
live in Lakshmi Chawl and were fired 
upon, rioting was going on some dis- 
tance away on the 90-Feet Road. 
They collected in the three-foot wide 
gully that runs through Lakshmi Chawl 
to see what was happening. At this 
point, a police squad turned into the 
head of the gully, away from the scene 
of rioting and soda bottle fights, and 
without warning or tear-gas fired into 
the men and women in the gully. 


Nadars, police and political workers 
give another version of the incident. 
They say the adi-dravidas (admittedly 
ordinary residents with no known con- 
nections with the mafia gangs) were 
marching through Lakshmi Chawl gully 
armed with knives, sickles and stones 
and towards the police who were try- 
ing to control another crowd on 90- 
Feet Road. This version says that adi- 
dravida women marched alongside the 
men, similarly armed, and that is why 
some of them were injured in the 
police firing. At any rate, calm was 
restored after that night, though heavy 
police presence continued in all the 
trouble spots. 

According to several people, adi- 
dravida, nadar and outsiders, the adi- 
dravida mafia is by far the stronger, 
more deeply entrenched group with a 
very wide area of operations. These 
include some lucrative business set- 
ups besides illicit liquor, gambling, 
prostitution, rack-renting and an ex- 
tortion racket. A nadar leader said 
that nadar shopkeepers had paid 
‘hafta’ for years to the adi-dravida 
mafia, something like Rs 50 a time 
from each shop. “They had no choice, 
there were too few of us in the begin- 
ning.” But some eight months ago the 
shopkeepers, now grown to several 
score, decided that enough was enough, 
formed a Nadar Vyapari Sangh and 
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refused to pay hafta. 

This may have been the beginning 
of the tension between nadar and adi- 
dravida business groups. At any rate 


during the recent troubles nadar shop- 


keepers in one small street shut their 
shops and stayed home in predomi- 
nantly nadar areas of the slum, for 
fear of reprisals from the adi-dravida 
mafia. Their shops were broken into 
and looted. The Nadar Vyapari 
Sangh seems well organised and has 
prepared typed lists, in triplicate, of 
damage suffered by each member, to 
present to their MLA, F M Pinto 
(Independent). The shops are small, 
three feet by two feet wooden struc- 
tures. Most of them lost dry goods 


worth about Rs 4,000 each, according . 


to the lists. A few had personal arti- 
cles, like electric fans and radios in 
the shops and may have lost those as 
well. 

Another incident that illustrates the 
activity of the mafia is often told in 
Dharavi. A young, adi-dravida 
graduate was allegedly murdered by 
mafia toughs two months ago on the 
suspicion that he was a police 
informer. Arrests have been made 
but residents say those arrested are 
hirelings or relatives. and no one ex- 
pects the godfathers to be caught. 


A police officer who had worked for 
several years in Dharavi said the police 
“know who is doing what in each 
community”. He said the obvious 
thing to have done when the trouble 
started was to have arrested “certain 


known persons’. No arrests were 
made. When the clashes could no 
longer be contained within the two 


communities, the leaders went under- 
ground. This police officer also admit- 
ted that anyone in the force 
attempting to arrest “certain known 
persons, would not get any support” 
(from the police). This is the nearest 
one can get to an outright admission 
that the police know who the mafia 
leaders are, about their twilight 
businesses in Dharavi, and that they 
will not take action. 

Adi-dravidas, nadars 
slum-dwellers said that 
cracked down on the mafia life 
easier. Not that 
everyone wants the illicit stills to be 
shut down; they do after all provide 
cheap hooch and a living for many 
people. What they want . from the 
police is action to contain the mafia, 
to prevent it involving the rest of the 
residents, especially their caste 
fellows, in the network. 

The adi-dravida mafia has over 200 


and other 
if the police 


approach to the slum, 


people on its payroll; many more are 
involved in business deals with it. 
The police officer said that there had 
been arrests of some key people a 
few years ago. No case could be 
sustained against them because wit- 
nesses were afraid to testify and be- 
cause of procedural delays. When 
culprits get off like this, he said, it 
makes it progressively more difficult the 
next time round for anyone to stand 
witness. “It’s easy to blame the police 
but the legal procedure doesn’t make 
our jobs easy.” 


Illicit stills in Dharavi are no secret. 
Anyone will direct you to where they 
are steaming away; we were allowed 
to approach to within ten feet of one 
bhatti in the depths of one of the 
chawls, Some stills are visible from 
Sion railway bridge which is another 
In the fore- 
ground in a nullah men and women 
waist-deep in slate grey water are 
beating their clothes clean. Just be-. 
yond a couple of workers pour slate 
grey water into a large steaming caul- 
dron. | 

Dharavi brew is supplied to various 
parts of the city via truck or local 
train. Illicit liquor provided one nadar 
the capital with which to move into 
a more respectable business. He is 
now accepted as a community leader 
even though everyone knows where 
he started, They say it is not the illicit. 
brew that threatens them. What does 
is the network of pay-offs and black- 
mail, the intimidation and the entour- 
age of toughs. An adi-dravida who 
works in a factory outside Dharavi 
said “If we go to the police station 
with complaints we are liable to be 
beaten up there but if one of the 
goondas walks in he will be offered a 
chair.” Another said, “We have noth- 
ing to do with these gangs and their 
quarrels. We have never had trouble 
with the nadars. But these business- 


men have spread the quarrel into 
caste.” 
Elsewhere in a section of what is 


known as the Transit Camp area cf 
Dharavi four  adi-dravida families 
lived among a number of other com- 
munities: nadar, maharashtrian, uttar 
bharatiya, muslim. When trouble start- 
ed on the 90-Feet Road, the four adi- 
dravidas were threatened by the 
nadars and since they were outnum- 
bered they locked their homes and 
went off to stay with their caste fel- 
lows in Lakshmi Chawl. They had not 
returned a week after things quietened 
down. Their houses had been looted. 
Gangubai, a Marathi-speaking resident 


and an activist in the neighbourhood 
housing association, said the whole 
trouble was the liquor connection. The 
adi-dravidas and nadars in her neigh- 
bourhood had lived quite amicably 
before, 


At the local level organisations that 
represent the Nadars are the Nadar 
Vyapari Sangh and a Nadar Education 
Society. The Society runs a Tamil me- 
dium primary school. Students and 
teachers are drawn from several 
castes, A school-teacher says that 
though on paper salaries are said to 
be on par with municipal scales (the 
school is funded by the Corporation) 
but in fact the teachers are paid much 
less, The society is also setting up a 
secondary school (without municipal 
funds) in which the medium will be 
English. Curricula and textbooks will 
be the same, says the school-teacher, 
as those used by schools set up by 
upper caste Tamil education societies 
outside Dharavi.. 


Nadars say that most of them are 
traditional supporters of the Gandhi- 


Kamaraj Congress, a splinter of the 


Congress in Tamil Nadu. In Dharavi 
their municipal councillors are Con- 
gress and Congress (I). The adi-dravi- 
das have one local level organisation, 
the Adi-Dravida Mahasabha but it is 
said to be not active at all except for 
running a Ganapati temple, It is alle- 
ged that some leaders of the Mahasa- 
bha belong to the mafia which may 
explain why the adi-dravidas did not 
take their complaints about harass- 
ment by goondas to the Mahasabha. 
A scholar who reported on adi-dravida 
political mobilisation in this journal in 
1974 had said there was strong ideo- 
logical pull from the DMK which 
promised to abolish poverty and un- 
touchability and provided a cultural 
basis on which the adi-dravidas could 
organise for defensive action against 
the Shiv Sena’s anti-south-Indian at- 
tacks. Today adi-dravidas support the 
AIADMK which has an Office in the 
slum, and to a slightly lesser extent 
the DMK and then the Congress(I). 
But it would seem that traditional 
support to a Tamil party is not so 
solid any longer, In Lakshmi Chawl 
they said it all depended on the situa- 
tion, In the instance of the recent 
hostilities they had contacted all the 
parties which had representatives in 
the slum. 


The adi-dravidas have had one of 
their caste follows in the Municipal 
Corporation in the past, voted in on 
a Congress ticket. The president of 
the Mahasabha, Ramaswami, has made 
several unsuccessful attempts at 


municipal elections and during the 
last Lok Sabha elections tried to can- 
vass adi-dravida support. Dharavi is a 
reserved scheduled caste seat for the 
Assembly but curiously adi-dravidas 
are not down as a recognised schedul- 
ed caste in the Maharashtra schedule 
and Ramaswami was unable to contest. 
The seat was won by Satyendra 
More of the CPI(M). 


Reports of the trouble in Dharavi 
were carried to Delhi and the Union 
Minister of Social Welfare, Sathyavani 
Muthu (AIADMK), called on Chief 
Minister Pawar and urged him to 
restore peace in the slum. Links with 
regional parties like the AIADMK and 
the DMK will continue to be useful 
when the problem is ‘culturally’ defin- 
ed. But at local level, when it comes 


to housing, electricity, water, the 
situation demands more pragmatism 
such as that expressed by the resi- 


dents of Lakshmi Chawl. But it is at 
the level of intra-caste conflict, as in 
the tension between the mafia and the 
ordinary adi-dravidas, that there 
seems to be a vacuum. In the absence 
of an organisation to mediate this ten- 
sion the adi-dravidas have no option 
but to fall in line with the mafia which 
functions for all intents and purposes 
as the Mahasabha. (The nadars’ caste- 
based organisations seem much better 
established and a political worker said 
that the nadar mafia did not have so 
much control over their lives.) More- 
over, the adi-dravida mafia in Dharavi 
is actively trying to give its real power 
the formal garb of elective office. 


Parties which cannot rely on caste 
and ethnic identity to do their mobili- 
sation have to do it the hard way but 
there is clearly scope for political divi- 
dends in time. Parties like the two 
Congresses and now the CPI(M) have 
been able to work with mixed com- 
munities to improve living conditions 
in small pockets of the slum. Lakshmi 
Chawl where the adi-dravidas live 
seems to be one of the most depres- 
sed areas. It has a. three-foot wide 
unpaved pathway sticky with black 
grime. The tenements are one-roomed, 
sunken wooden and tin structures. 
Some of the improved areas in Dhara- 
vi have broad paved lanes and the 
houses are permanent structures, not 
unlike a small district town in appear- 
ance. | 

The CPI(M)’s work is an example 
of what can be done. The party seems 
to have been active here only in the 
last three or four years with one wor- 


ker, U K Nair, from Kerala, who 
divides his time between trade 
unions: and Dharavi. A little over 


a year ago he helped the resi- 
dents of some blocks in the Transit 
Camp area to form a housing associa- 
tion and negotiate loans for housing 
from the Bank of Baroda. Three thou- 
sand rupees each were loaned to indi- 
viduals at eight per cent interest re- 
payable in five years. Single-storeyed 
houses have come up and the resi- 
dents call their blocks, ‘Jeetnagar’. The 
four adi-dravida families mentioned 
earlier who left their homes during 
the recent troubles belong to this 
housing association. 


What is equally interesting is the 
attitudes of the residents of Jeetnagar 
in their new circumstances. Some of 
them have fallen back on repayments 
to the bank and Gangubai was saying 
they should find some way of writing 
the loan off. The secretary of the 
association, a Muslim and also a resi- 
dent, found this attitude very wrong. 
“We must pay back our loans because 
otherwise the bank says it will not be 
able to give loans to other blocks.” 
Besides, he said, they could afford to. 
Gangubai agreed that they were all 
‘maliks’ now. All of them had taken 
tenants. (Since about 1976 the cor- 
poration/state government have frozen 
expansion of Dharavi by demolishing 
any new structures that come up and 
issued identity cards to slum dwel- 
lers to control further influx.) The 
secretary of the housing association 
explained that they were renting half 
a room, 10 by 15, for Rs 35 a month 
with Rs 1,000 in deposit. ‘‘A whole 
manzil” (the whole 10 by 15 room) 
goes for Rs 50 a month with a deposit 
of Rs 2,000. Gangubai also said they 
are having problems about the ground 
rent, whether it should be Rs 15 or 
Rs 20 a month, and they will be going 
in delegation to the government to 
sort it out. 


The CPI(M) has also organised an- 
other housing association in another 
area which has a mixed community, 
Kamalanagar. Here the association 
plans to put up multi-storeyed blocks 
of flats. 


When we went to look at Jeetnagar, 
Gangubai greeted the CPI(M) worker 
in the bold and sassy way that is her 
manner. ‘“Ah-ha’’, she said, “the sun 
has risen at last.” The pleasure and 
warmth with which the residents of 
Jeetnagar and Kamalanagar came out 
to meet the CPI(M) worker showed 
that Gangubai had expressed it well. 
The worker said at one stage that 
they depended on him to do every- 
thing and Gangubai agreed that this 
was so but added that by and by the 
“cammaitee’” would learn to cope. 
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